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Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Chavez, Hill, McClellan, Bridges, 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. JOHN A. McCONE, UNDERSECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. STONE; MAJ. GEN. W. E. TODD; 


BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET; AND BRIG. 
GEN. HORACE A. SHEPARD, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND 


ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. The committee will come to order. 

I regret, of course, that General Vandenberg is unable to be present 
at the opening, but he will be here-later. Senator Maybank asked 
me to say to you, Mr. McCone, that he regrets his inability to be 
present this morning because he has a meeting of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Every Senator, I think, has that problem— 
in fact, I know that they have—the problem of conflicting meetings. 
So it is difficult to make choices among pressing and important as- 
signments. Mr. Secretary McCone, do you have a prepared state- 
ment or do you wish to discuss the appropriations generally? 

Mr. McConr. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
We felt that the prepared statement of the Secretary and of the Chief 
of Staff would present formally to the committee the position of the 
Air Force and the reasons for this request. We have a very detailed 
presentation which the various interested people on the staff wish to 
put before this committee. I would like to discuss briefly one or two 
aspects of the aircraft and engine production matter, because that 
seems to be of particular interest to you and to the committee. Since 
that is the heart and core of our build-up of the Air Force and air 
power, I would like to explain to the committee the philosophy that 
we have followed since last July. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very good. 
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Mr. McConr. This is the production chart that the Secretary 
discussed yesterday. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. McCone. The request before you now includes, as I say, the 
procurement of 5,604 aircraft, plus the financing of approximately 
3,000 aircraft w hich were anticipated in 1951. But it does not 
include the financing of almost 2,000 aircraft under the 95-wing 
program which w ould be delivered prior to December 1953 and which 
are necessary to the 95-wing program. That is not included in the 
figures that were presented yesterday. 

Senator Hitt. When would you have to get that money to get that 
included? 

Mr. McConr. We would have to get that money in January of 
1952. 

Senator Hitu. If you had to get that money in January of 1952, 
it would seem to me that you would very likely want to get that money 
at the same time you get the money for the upper blue, the reserve 
production, which would be not later than this fall. 

Mr. McCone. We have reserved that pending the final determina- 
tion of the size of the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you want to say that the segment of 
that chart represented by the deep blue is essential to maintain even 
the 95 wings? 

Mr. McCone. It is essential tothe 95- wing Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. So if there is no obligation authority pro- 
vided this year, the deliveries of planes will fall off precipitately as 
indicated by the line of the red segment of the chart. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. McConer. Yes. The Air Force policy has been to build to 
maximum acceleration irrespective of the fact that by so doing we 
could look forward to the time when, in the absence of a further 
appropriation, production would drop off very precipitately. We 
wanted to get as many planes into the hands of units as possible. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Of course, this could be accomplished by 
writing obligational or contractual authority into this bill to maintain 
in fiscal 1952, 1953, and 1954 such a rate of delivery as to maintain 
whatever objective you finally decide on to be taken. 

Mr. McConr. That would be very helpful. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is precisely the thing toward which I 
have been trying to guide my own thinking. I feel, as I think I said 
yesterday, that the plan which we are now following i in the appropria- 
tion bills of putting in appropriations and avoiding contractual 
authority, we are distorting the entire fiscal picture. Whereas, since 
the appropriations cannot be expended unless the deliveries come, 
expenditures of the same lead time as deliveries. 

Mr. McCone. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. So a realistic conception of that would make 
it possible for us to give you the contractual authority to continue 
right through. 
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Mr. McCong. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. And you would not have this hiatus or 
these interruptions that are represented on this chart. So that the 
rate of production is suddenly cut off if next year we don’t give you 
the appropriation. If we give you the obligational authority now, 
then you could go right straight ahead. 

Mr. McConge. It would be very helpful if that could be done because 
we are deeply conscious of the problem just as you outlined it. 


LANGUAGE FOR CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Senator O’Manoney. I suggest, therefore, that you prepare for the 
consideration of this committee the necessary language to provide 
contractual authority to maintain deliveries at a rate which will 
provide an air force of 95, 100, 125, 150 or whatever it may be, so 
that when the judgment of the defense authorities and the Congress 
is to be exercised, we can know precisely what we can do. 

Mr. McCone. We will submit that to you. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Senator WHerry. May I ask a question there. Has that green 
and orange and blue line [indicating] changed any from what you 
contemplated in the last fiscal appropriation? 

Mr. McCone. No. 

Senator \\ HERRY. It is approximately the same? 

Mr. McConr. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. The only thing you are asking for now, as I 
understand it, to keep that line like we intended to keep it is for the 
contractual authority for the deep blue that you don’t have. 

Mr. McCone. That is right. 


RESERVE PRODUCTION POTENTIAL 


Senator WHerry. Now, let me ask you this question: What is the 
reserve production potential? When did that come into the picture? 

Mr. McConsg. I would like to talk about that now. 

Senator Wuerry. I don’t want to get you ahead of your subject. 

Mr. McCone. No; that is what I am coming to, Senator. 

Last year, the decision was made that in addition to providing the 
plants required to produce the planes and the engines to meet this line 
[indicating] we would overtool those plants so if we called upon them 
for increased production, they would have adequate capacity without 
further expansion. That makes it possible, having ordered and 
created that productive capacity, given sufficient lead | time, to follow 
a line something like this. 

Senator Wuerry. If you follow that line up, what would that in- 
crease your Air Force? That is, if you followed that reserve line. Is 
that plant production or planes? 

Mr. McConr. This is planes. 

Senator WHerry. What would the highest point reflect in numbers 
of groups? 

Mr. McConr. I can’t answer that. It would be a vast structure. 

Senator WHrerry. Would it be 150? 

Mr. McConr. Probably more than that. Two or three hundred. 
Here are some figures that are ve ry interesting. 


84975—5 1——-80 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Wuerry. Is there anything else besides planes that stands 
in the way of producing the Air Force capable of withstanding an at- 
tack from Russia? 

Mr. McCone. Yes. 

Senator Wnerry. What is it? Did you discuss that yesterday 
afternoon? If it is a duplicating question, I don’t want to clutter up 
the record. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. McCone. No. The second thing that stands in the way is the 
facilities to train the men. A modern airplane and a modern air force 
is a very complex organization composed of the most technical equip- 
ment and the training is a long and tedious proposition. In order to 
expand the Air Force above the 95 groups, we must have more in the 
way of training facilities. By training facilities I not only mean the 
training of the pilots, I mean the technical training. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand. Do you have a strategic bomber 
base that is 100 percent equipped just what I asked you, in manpower, 
planes, facilities, and so forth. Do you have one that is 100 percent 
equipped? 

Mr. McCone. No; we have as yet no base that is 100 percent 
equipped today. But upon the completion of the program that is 
anticipated in the 1952 public-works bill passed by the House yester- 
day, we will have several bases, both here and overseas. 

Senator Wurrry. That is what I was going to ask you next, about 
the overseas. It takes all of that plus all of this, plus I suppose some 
other contractual authority to put them all together so you can get 
an Air Force that approximates that blue line at the top, that is the 
bases to go with it, is that correct? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Wuerry. As a member of the committee I would like to 
see the contribution made by Western Europe or any other section of 
the world, in bases, in facilities, in planes, in cooperation with a 
tactical air support group we are furnishing. 

Mr. McCone. That information can be given to you but I cannot 
give it. 

Senator WHerry. You mean I have to get it through the Unified 
Command? 

Mr. McCons. I can arrange to get it. 

Senator Wuprry. I would like to see it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator, that is what I am seeking to get 
when the Joint Chiefs of Staff appear. 

Senator Wuerry. You are going to have them in? 

Senator O’Manonry. Oh, yes. You have other duties that have 
kept you away. 

Senator Wuerry. I understand. I never want to ask a question 
that duplicates. I want the chairman to step in as he has now. | 
appreciate that. If the Joint Chiefs are going to be in later, all 
right. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. We are going to have the 
Joint Chiefs come in and discuss the entire objective so we can have 
the complete picture of the considerations which go into the balancing 
of all of the military forces. 
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Senator Wuerry. Fine. 

Senator O’Maunonry. I may also say, I think it is important 
enough to repeat it, I have said it many times, that 1 am much more 
concerned about having bases on our own territory which are definitely 
and certainly within our own jurisdiction and long-range bombers 
with the greatest possible radius than I am in bases to be constructed 
in areas which are in colonial regimes and therefore subject to com- 
pletely unstable political conditions. 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. Especially with our own man- 
power operating the machines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SatronstaL.. I have five or six questions that I would 
like to ask, at the proper time, of Mr. McCone. I wanted to ask them 
of Mr. Finletter yesterday. 

Senator O' Manoney. There is no time like the present. 

Senator SALTonsTaALL. But I don’t want to take the time of the 
committee because I came in late. 

Senator O’Mauoney. This is the time. These questions are on 
the record, I take it. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF AIRPLANES 


Senator SaLronstaLu. Yes, unless he feels they should be off. 
One thing, Mr. McCone, that interested me very much, you show 
that picture over there of the aircraft. production plan building up 
to a 95-wing group with possibilities. Now, the statement was made 
yesterday that the B—36, for instance, has become completely obsolete 
and you are building on to the B—52, the 47, that is, and then 52 
How much are you going ahead, we will say, on assembly lines and 
how much on the prototype? The Navy talks all the time about 
prototypes in destroyers and mine sweepers and that sort of thing. 
Do you do any work with airplanes on prototypes or do you go right 
from what you believe is a proper type into an assembly line basis? 

Mr. McConer. I would like to answer that question, both parts of it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It seems to me we may waste a lot of money. 

Mr. McCons. I do not agree that the B-36 is what you might call 
a completely obsolete airplane. In fact, it is a very good airplane. 

Senator O’Manonry. What the Secretary said yesterday was 
obsolescent. It would be getting obsolescent at the end of the 
deliveries. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SavronstaLL. What I am trying to point out is this: 
Does the Air Force spend its money as w isely as it can in working 
out prototypes or do they go right to the assembly lines? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McConr. To be very specific, it is the Air Force’s plan to build 
extensively in prototypes and to test those prototypes before going 
into procudetion on a new model aircraft. , 

Senator SautronstaLL. Have you considered the future of the 
airplane with the future of the guided missiles? That, of course, is a 
theoretical study.. When you are going into these prototypes or 
these very new expensive planes and going forward also on the guided 
missile, what is the thinking of the Air Force with the correlation of 
those two matters? 
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Mr. McConr. The thinking of the Air Force is to modify and change 
the composition of the Air Force as rapidly as possible when the 
guided missile or the pilotless aircraft can replace a piloted aircraft, 
or can perform a mission better than a piloted aircraft. 

Senator SatronsTauu. If there was a war within the next 3 or 4 
years, we would still have to rely on airplanes as opposed to guided 
missiles? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SaALronsTaLLt. Now, I may ask you a slightly different 
question. You built up all this Air Force. Have you given sufficient 
consideration to the maintenance of it on account of obsolescence and 
repairs, and so on, but particularly obsolescence? There was a great 
deal of opinion a vew years ago with regard to obsolescence between 
the Navy and Air Force. If we get up into a 150-wing Air Force, 
have you given any idea as to the cost of obsolescence each year? It 
will run into the billions of dollars. 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. It will run into the billions of 
dollars. Experience has proven that we must declare our fighter 
planes obsolete in about 3 years and our bombers in 6 to 7 years and 
our transports in 7 to 8 years. That factor of obsolescence together 
with the attrition from losses, that is, the peacetime attrition, are 
worked into the table of replacements. It creates a very substantial 
bill each year. The support of an air force is an expensive thing. 

Senator Wuerry. May I ask a question there. If that is the case 
and if you get contract authority for planes you are going to get in 
1954, what about that? 

Mr. McConer. In the planes that we acquire in 1954, we will 
bring in—— 

Senator Wuerry. I don’t want to interrupt the Senator from 
Massachusetts, but it seems to me that is very important. 

Mr. McCong. I would like to bring that out, if I may. 

Senator SattronstaLLt. Mr. McCone, has there been any estimate 
in dollars and cents of the obsolescence and the replacement of air- 
planes for a 150-wing Air Force? 

Mr. McCone. Not yet. 

Senator SatronsTaLy. As a very rough estimate, it will run some- 
where between 5 and 10 billion dollars a year; will it not? 

Mr. McConr. I would judge it might run something like that; ye:. 

Senator WHerry. Have you made an estimate yet for the 150 
Air group? 

Mr. McCone. No. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
EXPANSION OF AIR FORCE 


Senator SattonsTaLt. Have you, Mr. McCone, in your estimates 

that you are coming forward with in the middle of September or the 
Ist of October, provided not only for the cost running over the next 

three or four fiscal vears of new airplanes to build up to a 150 group, 
but have you also provided for the obsolescence and replacement? 

Mr. McCone. Yes; we do that as a regular thing. 

Senator WuHerry. So, those figures we can count will include that 
as well as the others? 
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Mr. McCone. That is right. In any estimates that we prepare on 
the build-up and the subsequent sustaining cost of an Air Force there 
is always included the cost of retiring the obsolete planes and of re- 
placing them with the new planes that are first developed as prototypes 
and then put into production. That is a regular practice with the 
Air Force. 

Senator Wuerry. In the building of this 150-wing Air Force, have 
you provided carrying the airborne divisions? We talked yesterday 
about air transports and MATS, but do you include in those figures 
the carrying of airborne divisions? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Bringss. In 1952, does it mean you have to have more 
money appropriated or more contract authorizations? 

Mr. McCone. It means both. We have to have more money ap- 
propriated in 1952 if we are to complete either the 95-wing program or 
go above it. 

Senator O’Manongy. Senator Bridges, earlier in the hearing, I 
requested Secretary McCone to prepare and submit to the committee 
adequate language to provide contractual authority on various and 
different bases of size. The chart which you see before you, which was 
described yesterday by Secretary Finletter and today by Secretary 
McCone, illustrates the situation with that deep-blue segment of the 
chart at the extreme right end of it. There is not enough money in 
this bill as it stands now to continue the delivery of planes to maintain 
a 95-wing Air Force. That lack is shown by that deep-blue segment. 
In other words, the production of aircraft to meet the needs of a 95- 
wing group would fall off precipitately, as indicated by the extreme 
right line of the red or orange segment. 

Mr. Secretary, you had some fact which you wanted to present to 
us with respect to procurement. Have you done that yet? 

Mr. McConzr. I have just one other chart I would like to show 
and then I would like to suggest that the men here, who are prepared 
to answer your questions on many of the details—— 

Senator O’Manonry. When is it expected that General Vandenberg 
will be here? 

General Stone. He will be over sometime this morning, sir, if he 
can finish his meeting. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. McCone 
one more question, if he is through? 

Senator O’Manoney. No; he is presenting another chart. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. May I ask this question before you lose the 
chart that is there now. You have this period of decision there. 
Actually what you want us to do, or actually what you are doing now, 
is really preparing the ground work in prototypes and preparing for 
production of an Air Force greater than 95 wings. Is that not true? 

Mr. McConr. We are preparing an Air Force that can be expanded 
to any level above 95 wings. But our actions today would be identical 
whether we were going to go above 95 wings or remain at 95 wings. 

_ Senator Sarronstauty. That would include air transport, fighters, 
interceptors, and strategic bombers? 

Mr. McCone. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the groundwork that vou are laying 
today could be used either for a 95 group or 150 group? 
Mr. McConr. That is correct, sir. 


LEAD TIME ON PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, that leads to another question 
so that it will make this thing crystal clear, if possible. What in the 
judgment of the Air Force is the average lead time necessary to ac- 
quire the strength that you are now talking about; namely, 95 wings? 
What is the lead time? Twelve months on some craft? 

Mr. McCone. No. Under current conditions, the lead time is 
about 20 months on fighter craft and about 24 months on bombers. 

Senator O’Manoney. So, if we understand the meaning of that 
phrase “lead time,” we know it means that 20 months before the 
deliveries of fighter craft and 24 months before the deliveries of the 
other craft the Congress must have supplied you with the money or 
the contractual authority to secure the number that we want? 

Mr. McConr. That is exactly right. 

Senator O’Manonery. All right, you may proceed. 

Senator Bringrs. May I ask you, to straighten that out, isn’t that 
longer? Have we not been led to believe that was down to 18 months? 
Have we not been told in other places that the lead time was down to 
18 months? In some of the other committees, I have a distinct 
memory of that. I wonder if this has been revised upward. 

Mr. McConr. Yes; I think it has been revised upward. Never- 
theless I am hopeful and we are working continually to reduce lead 
time. In that regard I would like to say that these very long lead 
times are caused by the difficulty in procuring materials. I think 
it is very significant and this committee should know that pre-Korea 
an aircraft manufacturer could assemble the aluminum that goes 
into his airplane in 4 to 6 months. Now his assembly time is 12 to 
15 months. The same is true of the alloy steels that go into the jet 
engines. We are working with the controlled-materials plan; we are 
doing various things in trying to eliminate some of that. There has 
been a growth in lead time. 

Senator BripGes. The chairman has said—and I agree—that it is 
a difficult thing for a Senator who happens to serve on two or three 
committees and hears one type of testimony in one committee and 
one type of testimony in another, and that is why I wanted to clarify. 
This is what it is now, and it is a change from the previous. 


RESTORATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY 


Senator KNow.Lanp. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that before we 
get into the situation where we go to conference with the House on 
this bill we ought to give very serious consideration, as a matter of 
policy, in the military phase of it of restoring the contract authoriza- 
tion which the House has apparently stricken out and doesn’t care to 
operate. I admit that in normal routine civilian departments, 
whether it be the Interior Department or elsewhere, there is some 
argument it can be made—it is more or less like a charge account, ani! 
you might as well put the money up—but it seems to me, with this 
military procurement, particularly Air Force procurement, where it is 
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a 20-month to 2-year situation, that it would be more sensible to be 
able to provide contract authority. 

Senator O’Maunonry. That is precisely the view that I have had 
because it seemed to me to be the only way to proceed intelligently 
and to avoid interruption in the deliveries under the program that we 
want. I discussed it at length yesterday, after the agricultural con- 
ference had been adjourned, because the House members had to go 
back to the floor, with Senator Ferguson, Senator Russell, and Senator 
Hayden, and I made that ver Vv proposal to the three of them, and they 
all seemed to agree that was the way we ought to proceed. It seems 
to me it is the only intelligent thing to do. 

But, as I say, it will have to be worked out in conference. 

Senator WHerry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. Is it your 
intention to proceed on the floor with the so-called 1952 defense 
appropriations before you have the meeting with the Chiefs of Staff? 

Senator O’Manoney. No; before we mark up the bill we will have 
this meeting. 

Senator Wuerry. I thought that was your intention. But you 
intend to have them here, and we will know what the picture is. 

Senator O’Manonery. Absolutely. I don’t want to be in the posi- 
tion of going on. the floor of the Senate with a preparedness budget 
that was worked out more than 6 months ago. 

Senator WHerry. I understand and that will be the procedure 
you expect to follow? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. Do you think we will get those recommendations 
before September 1? 

Senator O’Manoney. I think we will get the recommendations 
before the end of the month. 

Senator WHerry. That is what I mean. Mechanically it will have 
to do something with the vacation. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have not been interested in a vacation. 

Senator WHerry. Some of the rest of them are, and if it is voted 
there will be one. 

Senator SALTONsSTALL. Mr. Chairman, I think it is out of the 
question that the recommendations will come before September 15 
at the earliest and maybe not as soon as that. 

Senator O’Manonny. We will see what. will happen and they will 
be down here and they will either make recommendations or they 
won’t. Now, let us get on with—— 

Senator WHERRY. Mr Phelan, I appreciate that, and I don’t 
want to detain you, but I think it is essential that the Chiefs of Staff 
make their recommendations as quickly as possible and certainly 
make them before you take this on the floor of the Senate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonry. If we can proceed with this discussion. 

Mr. McConr. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Bripges. Mr. Chairman, was there a conference on this 
thing at 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon with the House members? 

Senator O’Manoney. No. 

Senator Bripaes. It has been said that various people from the 
House came over to meet you and some of the others late yesterday 
afternoon. 
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Senator O’Manoney. There was no such conference. We had 
Secretary Finletter until it was necessary to go to the floor to vote. 

Senator Bripces. And nothing after that? 

Senator O’Manoney. No. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you this: The plant for produc- 
tion which will be brought into being to provide the 95-wing group is 
sufficient to expand the Air Force to any practical limits now talked 
about? 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is sufficient? 

Mr. McCone. It is sufficient. 

Senator O’Manoney. So, it will not be necessary to put any more 
money into additional facilities for production. You will have the 
production lines necessary to expand the Air Force to 125, 150, or 
whatever anybody may say is required? 

Mr. McCone. That is correct. I would ask General Shepard to 
verify that. 

General SHeparp. I would like to say there would be one or two 
exceptions to the general statement, but generally that is correct. 

Mr. McConer. Minor exceptions. 

Senator Hiiy. With respect to what you said about getting the 
aluminum, I realize that is not your direct responsibility, but can we 
assume that your upper blue here is based on the proposition that we 
are going to be able to get the aluminum and the other material that is 
needed to go into these planes? 

Mr. McConr. Yes; I think it is there. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLu. Perhaps this is a stupid question; but, if 
you expand from 95 to 150 groups, that necessarily is not going to 
involve any new models in your opinion at the present time? It is 
simply going to involve the extension of the present models and an 
improvement of those models? 

. Mr. McConr. An extension and an improvement and then the 
gradual phasing out of all models as new prototypes for each mission 
are developed and proven and can be brought into production. 

Senator Satronstra.Lu. And the same is true of 95 or 150? 

Mr. MecCone. The same is true of 95 and 150. 

Senator Hitt. This may be a foolish question and maybe no one 
can answer. Do you think that obsolescence will move forward at 
as rapid a gear in the next 5 or 10 years as in the past? You know 
these planes have become obsolete awfully fast in the past. 

Mr. McConr. I would say that we have had a technical revolution 
when we went from the piston engine to the jet. 

Senator Hii. That is right. 

Mr. McConr. That caused a more rapid obsolescence than might 
benormal. But we see on the horizon many, many developments that 
are going to make these planes obsolescent, although the developments 
will be more evolutionary than revolutionary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, have you completed the 
presentation that you wish? 
Mr. McConr. Yes. 


EXPANSION OF PLANT FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. General Vandenberg I understand was on 
his way. He has not arrived, however. Therefore, I should like to 
ask one or two questions about the bill itself. The language which 
is presented to us includes on page 44, lines 1 and 2—this is the bill 
as passed by the House—the language: 

Expansion of public and private plants, Government-owned equipment and 
installation thereof in such plants, erection of structures and acquisition of land 
without regard to section 1136 Revised Statutes as amended for the foregoing 
and other purposes, and such land and interests therein may be acquired and 
construction prosecuted thereon prior to the approval of title by the Attorney 
General as required by section 355 Revised Statutes as amended. 

Now, what is the contemplated program for the expansion of either 
public or private plants as contained in this bill? 

General Asensio. Sir, that will be brought out in detail as we 
discuss the appropriation for aircraft and related programs. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understand that is where it belongs, but I 
want to get this now. But here is the general. 

General VANDENBERG. I apologize for being late, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is quite all right. We know you were 
busy. 

General Asensto. General Shepard is the witness in the 100 area. 
Can you make a statement on that? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir, I will present to the committee lists of 
every plant we expect to expand with funds requested in this budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. Could you tell me now, how much money is 
in the budget for the expansion of private plants, that is, just the 
total sum? 

General SHeparp. Let me check that. We will supply that answer 
for the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. Fine. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The total sum amounts to $1,889,313,000. 


Senator O’Manoney. General Vandenberg, Secretary Finletter 
yesterday told us that you would present testimony to the committee 
on how it is proposed to carry out the strategic tactical and air defense 
responsibilities, and we would be very glad to hear from you. Do you 
have a prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
e 
General VANDENBERG. I have a prepared statement. I imagine it 
has -been read and distributed. I wonder if I could put it in the 
record and answer questions about it and then address myself to 
whatever you may ask. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I don’t believe the members of the committee 
have had copies of it. 

General VANDENBERG. Would you prefer that I read it? 

Senator O’Manoney. No, not at all. That is all right. The state- 
ment will appear in the record as written. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF 


PF Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a year ago the Air Force con- 
sisted of only 48 wings. By the end of fiscal year 1952, less than | year from today, 
we hope to achieve a strength of 95 wings. As Mr. Finletter has explained, our 
budget for 1952 is intended to provide for that increase. 

A 95-wing force will be larger than the 70-wing force we formerly declared to 
be the minimum for normal years of peace. But the margin of safety which this 
Nation could formerly depend upon has been reduced. The price of insurance 
against military disaster has been rising rapidly. 

An Air Force of 95 wings cannot be considered sufficient to win a major war by 
defeating superior strength both in the air and on the ground. A force of this size 
is intended primarily as a deterrent. It is hoped also that such a force might be 
able to stave off defeat if the enemy should decide to risk the consequences of 
all-out warfare. 

The responsibilities of an Air Force today are limitless. It must be able to do 
much more than defend itself and defeat enemy air forces. It must also provide 
protection for the sources of our strength at home and for our Armed Forces in 
the field. It must be able to destroy the sources of the enemy’s strength and to 
attack his armies on the ground. 

In order to do these things an Air Force must rise to battle whenever and 
wherever it is challenged. Since it is never more than a few hours from the air 
forces of the enemy, an Air Force cannot wait to mobilize behind natural barriers 
or fortifications. No mountains, deserts, or oceans protect against air attack. 

The best geographical protection for an Air Force is distance from the air bases 
of the enemy. But as the speeds and ranges of aircraft increase—and as the 
weapons they carry become more powerful—distances become less and less 
important. Aircraft on the ground, as well as the base installations necessary for 
their operation, are subject to attack and destruction from the air. An Air Force 
has no choice but to strike hardest and most often at the enemy’s air force wherever 
it can be reached. 

For these reasons decisive actions in air warfare cannot be delayed or postponed. 
It is no longer possible to remain out of range of enemy planes in order to prepare 
to defeat them. The first battles of an air war may well be the decisive battles. 
Years are required to replace air losses, and during those years a superior air force 
could operate against us with increasing destructiveness. 

There is ample evidence that the Soviet rulers have become aware of these facts. 
They have not been content to depend upon their overwhelming land power with 
a powerful short-range air force to support it. They have built a strategic air 
force and developed an atomic bomb—the tried and proven weapon that makes a 
strategic air force so terribly effective. And they are creating a powerful jet 
fighter and bomber force designed to give them air supremacy over the entire 
zone where surface battles might be fought. 

If we should fail to prevent them from gaining this air supremacy, we could 
scarcely hope to win the battles on the surface. Any plan for winning them must 
depend upon our ability to gain and maintain superiority in the air. It is also 
true that the Nation’s hope of ultimate victory through superior production of 
weapons depands upon our saving most of our own productive capacity while 
we destroy most of theirs. To do this we will have to have a wide margin of 
strategie air superiority from the outset. 

There is no cheap or easy means of winning dominance of the air. It can be 
won only by fighting for it with superior planes, bases, and crews. The battle 
for*control of the air is fought on a limitless battlefield that has no entrances and 
no exits. It begins with a maximum effort to gain the greatest initial advantage, 
and it ends only when one side begins to run out of planes, bases, or crews. 

A decision in air warfare cannot be won with yesterday’s air force, for yester- 
day’s planes will be driven from the sky by the planes of today. An air war 
cannot be won by tomorrow’s air force, for tomorrow’s air force may never be born 
under the pounding of an air force already in being today. In World,War II 
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the German jets and the German missiles were superior to anything we had in 
that line. Victory might have been theirs if they could have survived to develop 
and exploit these improvements. But they did not have an opportunity to do 
this. We had sufficient forces already in existence to frustrate all their desperate 
efforts and destroy their excellent plans. 

A research and development program is a matter of great importance—second 
only to the existence of a force in being that can protect it and give it a chance to 
pay off. It is a simple and obvious fact, but one which is too often forgotten, 
that a modern air force takes a long time to build—or to expand—or to replace. 
In an all-out struggle for supremacy an air force gets used up very fast, as we 
learned over Europe against the Luftwaffe. Losses can be controlled only after 
air supremacy has been gained. Unless an air force is big enough at the outset 
to absorb these losses and achieve this supremacy it is inevitably defeated and 
may be destroyed. 

Years are required to replace air losses. Airplanes, particularly bombers, are 
the most complicated examples of modern engineering and production genius. 
Flight and maintenance crews represent training and experience that cannot be 
duplicated in less than a few years. 

The idea that we can build an adequate air force if and when we need it is 
fallacious and dangerous. We cannot build an air force to fill today’s needs and 
tomorrow’s threat, and we have to start today. Tomorrow, for an air force, 
means at least 2 years from today. 

A determined enemy will take full advantage of every advance in aeronautical 
science. He will not depend upon yesterday’s outmoded skills in his crews; he 
will keep them up to date through constant activity. He will not depend upon 
yesterday’s equipment; he will replace it with more effective equipment. And he 
will not depend upon yesterday’s outworn and outgrown bases; he will modify 
and replace them for maximum efficiency. 

As long as we are faced by such an enemy we cannot well afford to do otherwise. 
Many of the bases we have inherited from World War II are reasonably adequate 
for present-day jet and long-range operation. Others can be economically modi- 
fied by lengthening and strengthening runways, broadening approaches and re- 
modeling servicing facilities. But some air bases must be replaced completely 
before our expanded Air Force with its later-model planes can become effective. 

The inereasing size of modern planes and the complexity of their electronic 
equipment has greatly inereased the size and complexity of the bases from which 
they must operate. ‘These must have a growing variety of equipment and an 
increasing number of highly trained operators working together in delicate balance. 
The 1,300 vacuum tubes in each heavy bomber and the tripled gasoline consump- 
tion that results when propellers are replaced by jets are examples of logistical 
requirements that have risen steadily. 

A modern air base is a large and interdependent community. It takes a long 
time to build—longer in some instances than the planes that use it. And it has to 
be there ahead of the planes, or they are worthless. 

It is in our base-construction program that we have hitherto experienced the 
greatest difficulty in meeting our needs. Recently we have been favored with 
greater understanding in this respect. It is now generally known that because 
the Air Foree achieved its growth very recently, during a period when temporary 
construetion was the rule, many of the makeshift buildings and facilities on these 
wartime bases are falling down. 

Most of our bases are of temporary wartime construction. The Air Force 
before World War II was so small that there were very few older and permanent 
bases for us to occupy. Our construction needs, for this reason, are out of propor- 
tion, but they are inevitable and they are becoming desperate. 

I want to repeat that an effective air force consists of modern planes, bases on 
which these planes can be used, and trained people who can use them. Each of 
these must exist without shortages if the entire force is to be effective. Each 
must be planned and initiated years in advance of intended readiness. Readiness 
to fight in the air means nothing without long training, bases in place, and equip- 
ment on the line. When these elements exist in sufficient quality and quantity 
to match those of the enemy, we have a chance to win—and perhaps to overcome 
handicaps we may suffer in manpower and land power. 

There is only one valid measure of the adequacy of our own strength in the air, 
and that is the air strength of a potential enemy. If he decreases his air strength- 
in-readiness, our requirements may be reduced. But as he increases his ready 
air forces ours must be correspondingly increased if we are to guard against the 
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swiftest kind of military disaster. Whatever our plan or policy, we have no 
choice but to maintain superiority in the air. 
In order to explain better the nature and composition of the 95 group, I shall 
2¥ present some facts and figures which are highly classified and will necessarily 
coff the record. 


REFUELING PROGRAM 


General VANDENBERG. There were questions yesterday about the 
long-range aspects of the Air Force in connection with the bases. 
Part of the explanation, I believe, was given by the Secretary. If I 
might, I would like to add a little bit to that. 

The Air Force is going ahead very rapidly with refueling. Refueling 
is no longer.an experiment. It is now a standard operating operation 
in the Air Force. The difficulty with refueling is that with any 
given aircraft you only get about one-third of the usage from that 
aircraft that you would normally if it was operating from a base much 
closer. There are several reasons for this. One is that the longer 
flight time requires more time for overhaul when it comes back. 
The second factor is that in an operation of that type where your 
bases are farther away, your losses of crippled aircraft will be higher. 
On the other hand, we are leaving no stone unturned within the money 
that we have to insure that the United States Air Force is as free as 
possible from dependence upon base locations. Speaking generally, 
I would say that the closer that bases are to the vital objectives that 
we would be forced to operate against in case of war the greater would 
be the efficiency of the operating force. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly, as you do, 
that within the limits of the money given to us we should endeavor 
to free the Air Force as much as soaulits from the requirement for over- 
seas bases in the hands of other powers. The air defense system 
of the United States, as mentioned briefly yesterday, considering the 
radar screen, is the minimum that we believe that this United States 
should risk having. The fighters that we have now are spread very 
thinly and there are many holes. In the 95-group program, the 
provision for defense will still be, in my opinion, inadequate. 

The Secretary discussed at quite some length the NATO tactical 
forces, Mr. Chairman. I am not sure I need add anything to that 
unless there is some point you wish me to amplify. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I think you have just made a very important 
statement which ought to be amplified. As I understand you, in 
your opinion, the 95-wing Air Force is inadequate for the defense 
of the United States. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


95-WING AIR FORCE 


Senator O’Manoney. In your prepared statement you phrased it 
this way: 

A 95-wing force will be larger than the 70-wing force we formerly declared to 
be the minimum for normal years of peace, but the margin of safety which this 
Nation could formerly depend upon has been reduced. ‘The price of insurance 
against military disaster has been rising rapidly. 

Senator Hriu. I suggest you read the next sentence, too. 

Senator O’Manoney (reading): 


An air force of 95 wings cannot be considered sufficient to win a major war by 
defeating superior strength both in the air and on the ground. 
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Now, you have made your views upon that matter, of course, 
known to all the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that is under discussion now? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. When do you think we can have a decision 
upon this question of an adequate air force and the proper balance of 
military power among the armed services? 

General VANDENBERG. That would have to be a guess on my part, 
Mr. Chairman. I would guess that somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 45 days. 

Senator O’Mauoney. It is understood, is it not—and I have tried 
to make it clear—that this committee would like before this bill is 
reported to have the Joint Chiefs come here and discuss the whole 
problem with us. That is understood, is it not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. Last Saturday I had a conference at the 
Pentagon with Under Secretary Lovett, with General Bradley, and 
with representatives of the entire Defense Establishment, and at 
that time restated this desire of the committee. I am frank to say 
I don’t know why 45 days would be required for reaching that point 
of decision which is marked on this chart. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. It is true, General, that we have gone 
through the general aspects of this program with Secretary Finletter 
and this morning with Secretary McCone and we have your statement 
here. I agree with you, since you were present throughout the con- 
ference and from time to time participated in it, there is not much 
probably to be added to your statement now unless members of the 
committee have some questions. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, if this is in order I would 
like to ask the general four questions. 

Senator O’Manonry. I have never known the Senator from 
Massachusetts to be out of order. 


150-WING AIR FORCE 


Senator SALToNsTALL. General, if we build up to a 150-wing Air 
Force, what is your estimate of the increased manpower? I have in 
mind this: We are having to draft more men now. I read some 
statements yesterday or the day before about the increased number of 
men that were having to be drafted. If this problem goes on for 
3 or 4 or 5 years and you are constantly building up, what is your 
opinion of the manpower required? 

General VANDENBERG. I couldn’t give it with any degree of accu- 
racy concerning the number of groups that you have suggested, 
Senator. For somewhere in the neighborhood of 150 to 160 wings, 
a very rough guess on my part would be between a million two hundred 
thousand and a million four hundred thousand. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. That is a great improvement over the one 
million eight hundred thousand that we have been reading about. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. The entire Air Force establish- 
ment has been going through this with a fine-tooth comb with the 
help of experts from business administration of Harvard and people 
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who worked with us during the war. In this connection I would like 

to point out, if I may, that, after you have spent the initial morey on 

a force, and you have in your hand a great potent weapon, that 

weapon can become impotent because of a lack of some of the addi- 

tional requirements. Now as a case in point, I don’t know whether 

the Senator has read the story about what happened at Clark Field. 
Senator SatronsTa.. I have. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


General VanpenserG. While that is not typical, I think it does 
point out in so ne degree that although aircraft were available, savings 
were made at the expense of communications equipment, savings 
were made at the expense of adequate dispersal facilities and those 
savings in the end nullified the tremendous power inherent in that 
small force. Therefore, the Air Force has to be very careful in assess- 
ing how far it can go in compressing its manpower requirements and 
still not nullify the force that it has in hand. In other words, after 
being given the money by the Congress and producing a force in 
being, we must be sure that the money is not wasted through being 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. That has been taken into considera- 
tion in these figures. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that manpower between one million two 
and one million four—call it one million three—would take into effect 
not only your pilots but your ground crew, the maintenance establish- 
ment and the whole business? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. But I would like to remind you, 
Senator, again, that is a rough guess based upon a figure in the area 
of 150 groups, because I cannot tie it to that figure nor can I give you 
an exact breakdown. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. Assuming, and God being willing, that we 
don’t have to go to war, the general agrees with me that “it is very 
important that the great ‘problem 1, 2, or 3 years from now is to keep 
our boys and the right kind of boys going into the armed services: 
isn’t that right? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So if you are going to build up this force we 
have got to know how many men it is going to take to run it, other- 
wise what is going to happen is what the general has said. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLtronstaLu. Now, may I ask this as another type of 
question: What is your opinion of the command situation over our 
airplanes today? I have in mind the Air Force as such. I have in 
mind the Navy. I don’t know the number of planes that the Navy 
has today, but it has a very substantial force and if Mr. Vinson’s 
idea is carried through it will have a lot more. Is the command 
situation of the forces in the air united and unified to the best practical! 
results? 

General VANDENBERG. May we have this off the record? 

Senator Sautronstau. | think it is awfully important, Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with the whole business, if you would permi! 
this question. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I would not attempt to prohibit the ques- 
tion. I only want to point out that perhaps when we get the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff in, these questions of interaction among the agencies 
might be more profitably pursued. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


COORDINATION OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. Secretary McCone, would you state for the 
committee the steps which have been taken by the Department of 
Defense to coordinate the procurement of aircraft for all the services? 

Mr. McConr. I believe the procurement of aircraft is satisfactorily 
coordinated. We have established an organization known as the 
Aircraft Production Resources Authority, APRA, and on that organi- 
zation are representatives of the Air Force and the Navy and the 
Army. They are charged with the responsibility of coordinating the 
requireme nts of the three services and making the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the material and the productive capacity that is available. 
We also have a very substantial area of so-called single-service 
procurement. An evidence of that is the Pratt & Whitney engine for 
which the entire requirements of both the Air Force and the Navy are 
procured by the Navy, they being the procurement agent for that 
particular engine. They have cognizance over the plant and handle 
all of the inspection and all of the contractual regulations with the 
producer. I feel that in the area of aircraft procurement, better 
coordination exists between the Navy and the Air Force than in any 
other area of procurement that I have had contact with. 


PILOT TRAINING 


Senator O’Manonry. What about coordination in the training of 
pilots? 

Mr. McConr. I think General Vandenberg can best answer that. 

General VANDENBERG. The training of pilots is done by each service 
according to their requirements, Mr. Chairman. In other words, 
there is no cross training except for NATO. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Is that an efficient system? 

General VANDENBERG. I believe it is reasonably efficient, Mr. Chair- 
man, because the requirements, especially toward the end of the train- 
ing of the two, are different. In the initial stages, at least in the Air 
Force, it is done by civilian contract schools anyway. 

Senator O’Manonery. Describe that initial training through the 
contract schools, please. 

General VANDENBERG. The civilian schools are organized usually 
upon a commercial airport that is available to them. They have the 
procurement of flying instructors who have to meet standards that 
are set by the Air Force. The Air Force has inspectors at the fields, 
final check pilots, and commanders of the Air Force elements on the 
field. They are housed and fed on a rental basis, the officers and the 
enlisted men, as part of the contract price for the school. They are 
taught with what we call the basic trainer and they complete their 
basic training at these schools. 

Senator O’Manoney. The basic trainer is the property of the 
civilian school? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir: the basic trainer is the property of 
the Air Force. The training can be done mpre cheaply and it causes 
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a much less severe drain upon the personnel of the Air Force if it is 
done in the way I have described. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is the basic trainer the same for all training, 
Navy and Army as well as Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. It is not for the Army because the Army 
are trained in the Cub type, a very light airplane. The basic trainer 
is a medium-weight airplane, much heavier and much faster than the 
Cub. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does this system result in economy of funds? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Is there any duplication of training facilities? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. I would say that it is being handled 
very efficiently by the civilian contractors. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do the civilian contractors train pilots for 
both the Navy and the Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. I am not sure whether the Navy has gone 
into civilian contract training. At the schools under the cognizance 
of the Air Force, there are only Air Force trainees. 

Senator O’Manoney. And the Army pilots who are trained in these 
Cub planes for reconnaissance, are they trained in the same schools? 

General VANDENBERG. NO, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Those are different schools? 

General VANDENBERG. It is a different school. There is a different 
requirement for the landing field and different maintenance for dif- 
ferent types of airplanes. 

Senator O’Manonery. Because their function is completely dif- 
ferent? 

General VANDENBERG. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. They are not trained in fighter activities at 
all or bomber activities at all? 

General VANDENBERG. NO, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. They are merely trained in the reconnaissance 
operation? 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. And you believe that it is all efficiently done? 
You have no criticism of the system? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. I think the civilian-contract system 
which we used during World War II and we are now using is very 
efficient. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are there any other questions? If not, the 
committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 12:30 p. m., Wednesday, August 15, 1951, the 
hearing was recessed until 10 a. m., Thursday, August 16, 1951.) 





